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THE PROCLAMATION OF THE 
SOVEREIGN IN SCOTLAND. 


AmonG the Royal Burghs there are many 
rights which are jealously guarded. These 
have been handed down from time imme- 
morial, and are rightly looked upon as a 
heritage to be fenced in with every possible 
precaution, statutory and otherwise. Of 
these, one which is justly considered to 
rank high in the scale of privileges, liberties, 
and immunities in those Burghs which had 
“‘a recognized judicature and_ legislature 
of their own,” is the right to proclaim the 
accession of sovereigns within Burghs Royal. 
By the 2Ist Article of the Act of the 
Union we find that all ‘‘ the rights and privi- 
leges of the Royal Burghs of Scotland as 
they now are do remain entire after the 
Union, and notwithstanding thereof.” Cer- 
tain Royal Burghs have the express right of 
Sheriffship, among them being Edinburgh, 
Perth, Dundee, and Stirling. Sheriffship 
has been thus defined by Mr. Erskine :— 
‘Our kings sometimes erected certain lands, 
which are only parts of a county, and at other 
times Royal Burghs, with the jurisdiction of Sheriff- 


ship within themselves, in which cases the Judge 
of the privileged territory had a jurisdiction, 
cumulative with the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
of the county within which it was locally situated.’’ 

The Estates, wishing to have all these 
matters in proper order, nominated one 
person to be employed for dispatching all 
proclamations, and on the occasion of the 
procedure in the case of James VI., the 
Privy Council ordered proclamations to be 
made at the Mercat Crosses of the different 
Burghs. 

On the accession of Charles II. the Act 
passed by the Estates read as follows :— 

‘*Ordaines Johnne, earle of Lowdoun, Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland....to goe upon the 
Croce and read the said proclamatioun and ane 
herauld accompanied with his brethrene heraulds 
To proclaime the samyne. And whill the Lord 
Chancellor craved to enter the said Croce It was 
enquired be the Provest and Baillies of Edr. 
what his Lo. was going about to doe, Who 
answered To proclaime Charles the Second King 
of Greate Britane, france, and Ireland. Imme- 
diatlie thairefter the Provost and Baillies of 
Edr. most cheerfullie and willinglie to testifie 
thair approbatioun thereto Did open the Doore 
of the said Croce and caused ordor the way up 
thairto.”’ 

In the records of Glasgow Town Council 
are to be found notices of one rather quaint 
function under date 10 Feb., 1649, where the 
receipt of the notice regarding proclamation 
is mentioned, and the Council causes it 
“to be procleamit this day at xj houris with the 
gretest solempnitie; and for this ordaines the 
baillie Ninian Andersone to reid the samyne to 
the messenger quha cryes it out, and the haill 
Counsell to goe to the Crose.”’ 

No doubt in those days all the pomp and 
ceremony would be observed. James VI. 
promulgated an edict enjoining the wearing, 
by Provosts and other representatives, of 
black gowns, “‘ with some grave kynd of 
furring,” at their meetings, but more par- 
ticularly in the ‘Conventions of thair 
burrows” when they were chosen repre- 
sentatives. The gowns were to be after the 
style of ‘‘burgesses and citizensis gowns,” 
and to be worn by them ‘as most comelie 
and decent for thanne and thair estate.” 
The garments of those representing the 
principal burghs were to be of “‘ reid scarlatt 
cloathe,” instead of the black which was 
to be good enough for those of minor degree. 

On the oceasion of the proclamation of 
William and Mary the costs incurred by 
Alexander Monro, the official of Parliament, 
worked out as follows :— 


a 
Item. To John Middlemas, Eddle- 
stone Kirk, with letters to the 
Town and_ Sheriff Clerks’ of 
Peebles and the Clerk of Lintoun 018 90 
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Item. To ane Selkirk Carrier with £8. d. 
letters to the Town and Sheriff 
Clerks of Selkirk, the Town Clerk 
of Jedburgh, the Sheriff Clerk of 
Roxburgh, and to the Clerks of 
Melrose and Hawick 

Item. To the Post of Perth with 
letters to Auchtermuchty, Perth, 
Crieff, Dunkeld, and Auchterarder 3 

Item. To the Post of Aberdeen with 
the letters to Dundee, <Aber- 
brothock, Montrose, Banff, Kin- 
cardine, and Aberdeen, the haill 
Burghs of Baillare, Barony, and 
Regality within the said Shires .. 8 

Item. 'To George Hutton, Post, with 
the letters to the Sheriff Clerks 
of Fife and Kinross, and Steward 
Clerks of Falkland, and to the 
Clerks of the haill Burghs of 
Royalty, Regality, and Barony 


10 0 


14 0 


within the said Shires 
Item. With the letters to Queens- 
ferry and Culross .. 


Item. 'To Donald Bain, Post of Inver- 
ness, with the letters to Elgin, 
Nairn, Forres, Ross, and Inver- 
ness, and Burghs within the said 
shires ate 8 

Item. To ane Country Post with the _ 
letters to Forfar and Brechin .. 2 0 0 

Item. To the Post of Glasgow with 
the letters to Glasgow, Ruther- 
glen, Renfrew, Paisley, and 

Item. To the Post of Haddington 
with the letters to Haddington and 

Item. Tothe Post of Stirling with the 
letters to Stirling, Linlithgow, 
Clackmannan, Alloa, Dunblane, 
and Doune.. as 2 

Item. To Magnus Halliday in the 
Parish of Yellin Zetland, with the 
letters to Sutherland the 
Burgh of Dornoch, and to Caith- 
ness and Orkney .. ste oe 


£73 9 
To the posts as above, besides the 
letters carried gratis to Dum- 
barton, Ayr, Maybole, Argyll, 
Hamilton, Dalkeith, Dunbar, 
Musselburgh, Seaton, Tranent, 
and Prestonpans .. ee sie 
Item. For writing 150 letters to all 
the Sheriffs, and Steward Clerks, 
Clerks of Burghs Royal, Baillaire, 
and Regality oe 
Item. To ane man who hired the 
express posts, employed — the 
country posts, and procured the 
dispatch of the gratis letters, 
for his pains and expenses 


18 0 0 


8 0 0 


£99 9 0 


In 1901, when the late King Edward was 
proclaimed, there were 37 Burghs, including 


6 head burghs of counties, where the officiat- 
ing persons were the magistrates. There 
were 32 Burghs in which the Sheriff made 
the proclamation. 

At the proclamation in Edinburgh of 
George I., the Lord Provost on the 5th of 
August, 1714, stated that on the previous 
evening about midnight, ‘‘ by ane express,’” 
the notice of the death of Queen Anne had 
been received. The different authorities, 
‘* concerting the way and manner after which 
the ceremony was to be performed,” pro- 
ceeded to the ‘* Toun-hous or Burrow roum,” 
where the proclamation was signed by the 
Duke of Montrose, ‘‘ with a great many of 
the nobility, Gentry, Town Counsell, and 
others of the best affected citizens of Edin- 
burgh to the number of one hundred and 
twenty-two.” The next procedure was to 
read the proclamation ; but at this juncture a 
little rift in the lute was apparent. The 
Depute Sheriff of Midlothian wished to be 
on the Cross, and in conjunction with 
the Lord Provost; but the latter refused 
the proposal ‘‘as being prejudicial to the 
interest of the good toun, and ane encroach- 
ment on their right and priviledge.” He 
had no objection to the Cross being used by 
the Sheriff after he was finished; and the 
matter was referred to the Duke of Montrose, 
who agreed to the method. Thereafter, 
“the City Train bands having made a lane 
from the Tounhouse to the Cross and Theatre 
erected below it for that purpose, the Lyon 
Deputy, ushered by six Trumpetts, The Heraulds 
and Pursevants, by tuo and tuo, mounted the 
Cross ; then followed my Lord Provost, the other 
Magistrates, and Toun Councill in their Robes, 


| sixteen of the ordinary officers of the City in their 


Livery Coats, with the sword and mace borne by 
the proper officers, all bare headed, goeing before 
them, my Lord Provost with the sword and 
mace parted from the Toun Councill, and went 
up to the Cross, while they proceeded to the 
Theatre, and there receaved the Duke of Mont- 
rose, attended by a great number of nobility 
and gentry.” 

The proclamation was made in due form, 
followed by the discharge of cannon from 
the Castle, answered by 
“a discharge from the great artillery and small 
arms at the Abbay of Holyrood house, where the 
regular troops were encamped, all attended with 
repeated loud huzzas and acclamations of joy 
from the Cross, the Theatre, and the streets 
which on that occasion were crowded with 
innumberable spectators.” 

The Lord Provost being finished, the 
Sheriff duly had his innings, and all ad- 
journed to the Toun House, where health- 
drinking was the order of the day. 

In 1901 there were questions raised in 
some of the Burghs as to privileges being 
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usurped. It is quite possible that on the 

recent sad occasion a sturdy maintenance 

of the rights of jurisdiction was insisted 

upon, on some such lines as those narrated 

above. J. Linpsay Hirson. 
Public Library, Kelso. 


GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON AND 
HIS LITERARY CIRCLE. 


(See 10 S. xii. 461, 504; 1158. i. 70.) 


SOME very interesting particulars, in supple- 
ment of Mr. W. P. CourtNeEy’s valuable 
contribution on this subject, are to be found 
in one of the most recent publications of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, — this 
being the * Report on Manuscripts in Various 
Collections, Vol VI.’ The first eighty 
pages are occupied with part ot the corre- 
spondence and other papers of Dodington, 
now in possession of Miss Eyre-Matcham, 
and including letters of interest from Henry 
Fox, Lord Bute, Horace Mann, Lord Talbot, 
the Irish Chief Baron (Wainwright) and 
Lord Chancellor (Bowes), James Thomson 
of ‘The Seasons,’ Edward Young of ‘ The 
Night Thoughts,’ and Richard Cumberland. 
The value of this portion of the Report is 
heightened by the admirable introduction 
supplied by Mrs. 8. C. Lomas, who writes :— 

“On the whole, the letters present Dodington 
in a more pleasing aspect than that in which he 
is generally viewed. He probably sums up 
pretty correctly the opinion of his contemporaries 
when he says: ‘It has always been my lot to 
be represented as an arrogant, self-sufficient, 
empty coxcomb, and in the same quarter of an 
hour....a deep, designing, dangerous spirit.’ 
Posterity has endorsed the former rather than 
the latter view. But that he could be a warm 
and steadfast friend is shown by his defence 
of Byng (in a speech called by Horace Walpole, 
who did not love Dodington, ‘ humane, pathetic, 
and bold’) and of Lord George Sackville after 
Minden, And many of the letters in this collec- 
tion prove the real affection felt for him by 
such men as Lord Halifax, and his kindness of 
heart and willingness to help others.” 

Among the many items of interest fur- 
nished in this Report from the literary, as 
apart from the political, point of view, is an 
account of a parody of 80 lines on Doding- 
ton’s ‘Epistle to the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole,’ produced in 1726. 
This is endorsed ‘*To Sir Robert Walpole, 
ridiculing Mr. Dodington’s Epistle to him,” 
and is headed ‘An Epistle to Sir Robert 
W—le, on behalf of the author of a preced- 
ing one.’ It begins :— 

Rare gifted W— le, didst thou condescend 

To read th’ Epistle of thy scribling friend ; 


and ends :— 

But since no art can make a counter pass, 

Or add the weight of gold to mimick brass, 

Let him no more debase a name like thine 

Nor stamp thy image on his worthless coin. 

Just praise to thee if e’er the Muses give, 

Tf e’er in equal verse thy actions live, 

PopPrE must improve or ADDISON revive. 

Pp. 5-6. 

A letter of 24 Oct., 1730, from Thomson 
to Dodington, previous to a Continental tour, 
and one of the following 14 November from 
Leonard Welsted, dated from ‘* The Tower,” 
and indicating some jealousy of the former 
poet, given on pp. 7-9, are well worth read- 
ing, as is a further epistle from Thomson, 
written from Rome 28 Nov., 1731, describing 
the disillusionment of travel, though in the 
earlier he had exclaimed: ‘* Travelling has 
been long my fondest wish, for the very 
purpose you recommend—the storing one’s 
imagination with ideas of all-beautiful, 
all-great, and all-perfect Nature.”? On pp. 9- 
10 is a summary of certain flattering ‘‘ Odes 
to Mr. Dodington,” approximately dated 
1730, and entitled ‘ An imitation of Horace, 
to Mr Dodington, in acknowledgment of 
some favours received (Ad Martium Cen- 
sorinum, Ode 8, liber IV.).”’ 

Dodington’s idea of an English gentleman, 
given in a letter of 2 March, 1755, to a young 
man of eighteen about to enter upon the 
serious business of life, merits quotation :— 

‘* Give me leave to tell you that, in any sense, 
the character of an English gentleman is a serious 
character. It is not a family, an estate, or an 
employment that gives it; *tis not the Patent 
of the King; it is the Patent of the People only 
that bestows it. A gentleman must love his 
country, and look a little into its constitution 
to know why he loves it; and if called to mount 
on horseback in defence of it, or his friend or 
mistress, he must know how to do it, in a manner 
that may neither disgrace himself or disgust 
either of them. He must know how to defend 
himself, and must only not know how to offend. 
Tle must wear his sword, like his wit, only pointed 
against those who, by undeserved provocation, 
run wilfully upon it.’’—P. 27. 

His advice to the same correspondent ten 
months later, urging him to remain in 
Geneva until the next year, and to apply 
himself to acquiring thoroughly the French 
and Italian languages, and to the study of 
history—the history of his own country 
above all others—is to be noted because 
of the authors and their works which he 
recommends. Rapin Thoyras’s ‘ Histoire 
de l’Angleterre ’ is the first mentioned ; 

‘* and there are many select pieces, on interesting 
periods and by men of great genius, such as are 
to be found in the works of the Abbés de Vertét 
and St. Real in French, Guicciardini and Davila 
in Italian, and a more comprehensive work, 
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though not a very good one, but yet necessary 
to be read, ‘ L’Histoire ancienne par Rollin’; 
the little period of his own time, wrote by the 
Cardinal de Retz, with inimitable beauty: and 
in belles lettres there are Boileau’s ‘ Satires’ and 
‘ Epistles,’ and M. de Voltaire’s works, with many 
lesser compositions of wit and humour, and to 
these must be added the French critics and their 
translations of the Greek and Latin authors,’’-— 
Of the date of August, 1757, are some 
verses by Richard Cumberland in _ praise 
of Eastbury and Dodington, which, with 
palpable allusion to Strawberry Hill, lament 
the ‘‘ gothic taste’ that runs after ‘“ way- 
ward fabrics’ without ‘* fence from winds 
or shelter from the sky,” or after 
Some puppet shrine, where antick Folly dwells 
Bedawbed with dragons and behung with bells. 
Poa, 


On 22 Dec., 1760—two months after 
George IT.’s death, immediately upon which 
Dodington had applied to Bute to obtain 
for him some mark of the royal favour from 
the young King and his mother, the Princess 
of Wales, ‘‘ who has ever been my most 
gracious mistress ’*—he wrote to that same 
Prime Minister in relation to the measures 
to be taken ‘‘ to recover monarchy from the 
inveterate usurpation of oligarchy.” In this 
communication he sent these lines, ‘‘ which 
must not be seen by anybody, unless his 
lordship has a mind to make the King or 
the Princess laugh ” :— 

Quoth Newcastle to Pitt, ‘tis in vain to dispute ; 

If we’d quarrel in private, we must make 

room for Bute. 
Quoth Pitt to his Grace, to bring that about, 

I fear, my dear lord, you or I must turn out. 
Not at all, quoth the Duke, I meant no such thing, 

To make room for us all, we must turn out 


the King. 
If that’s all your scheme, quoth the Earl, by 


my troth, 
I shall stick by my master, and turn ye out 
Both, 


In the ensuing April Dodington was 
rewarded by being created Baron Meleombe 
of Meleombe Regis; and in October, 1761, 
we find (p. 50) Young forwarding to his 
** good and honoured Lord ” certain ‘‘ fancied 
amendments” to the new peer’s metrical 
‘ Epistle to the Earl of Bute.* This was not 
published until 1776, and then with Young’s 
emendations as foot-notes; and it is to be 
observed that, while the latter’s communica- 
tions, now given, were dated 6 and 17 October, 
1761, the poem itself is dated 26 October, 
as if its author had waited specifically for 
these ‘‘corrections’*—as Young himself 


termed them on the title-page of 1776— 
before regarding his work as complete. 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ENGLISH 
CEMETERY AT MALAGA. 


Mvurray’s ‘Handbook for Travellers 
Spain,’ 1890, says this is 
“the first Protestant burial-ground permitted 
in Spain. Mr. Mark, formerly Consul. planted 
and enclosed the ground in 1830....The first 
Englishman buried here was Capt. Boyd, who 
was one of the 49 patriots executed without even 
the form of trial by the dastardly scoundrel 
Moreno, the English Consul being unable to 
obtain even 24 hours’ respite for our countryman.” 

After passing the gate of this charming, 
nightingale-haunted oasis on the side of a hill, 
one first reaches a series of tombs on the 
right, arranged roughly in rows running east 
and west. In the first row, that nearest 
the south side, they are either nameless or 
the names are not English. My notes were 
taken on 27 April, 1909. 

SECOND Row. 

1. Walter Samuel Price, b. 21 Feb., 1830, 0b. 

23 Dec., 1865. 


in 


Tuirp Row. 
2. Mary Prioleau, d. of R. F. and M. P. Bevan, 
b. 27 Jan., 1906, ob. 5 Nov., 1906. 
3. Henry Thomas Bullen, native of Maestrum, 
Surrey, b. 21 May, 1821, ob. 31 Oct., 1864. 
4. John Alfred Ikin, ob. 26 Aug., 1867, a. 49. 
FourtTH Row. 
5. Mr. Edward John Mauger, Master of the 
schooner Lady Mansell, of Guernsey, 0b. 14 Sep., 


1855, a. 42. 
Row. 

6. Mary, w. of Rupert Ueaton, of Bolton, 
Lanes, ob. 14 Nov., 1884, a. 48. 

7. Francis Fothergill Hood, of Nettleham, 
Lincs, late Lieut. 64th Regt., 0b. 28 Feb., 1853, 
a. 25. 

8. John Thomas Bonafinte, fifth s. of Aaron 
Hogsett, Esq., of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
ob. 16 Jan., 1863, a. 36. 

9, Ethelbert Francis Coddington, Midship- 
man, U.S. of America, s. of Jonathan I. Codding- 
ton, b. in New York, 22 May, 1830, ob. 8 Nov., 1853. 

10. Capt. Thomas Battersbee, Royal Engi- 
neers, ob. suddenly, 7 Dec., 1851, a. 57, while on 
a tour through Spain, 

SixtH Row. 

11. Charles Durie, Esq., M.D., of Craighesear, 
Fifeshire, ob. 1 Mar., 1845, a. 29. 

12. Launcelot Edward Stewart, s. of Henry 
Stewart and Emma Troughton, b. 1 Nov., 1874, 
ob. 6 July, 1876. 

13. Joseph William Noble, M.B. (Cantab.), late 
of (Danett’s) Hall, near Leicester, M.P. for 
Leicester, while travelling in Spain was attacked 
by cholera and died after a few hours’ illness, 

Jan., a. 65. Erected by his children, 


(The above is very indistinct.) 

14. Harry. a. 3 yrs. 3 mths.; Leonard, a. 10 
weeks, sons of Henry and Margaret Heaton. 

15. Virginia Quarles, d. of A. M. and Fanny D. 
Hancock, b. 20 Nov., 1862, ob. 25 May, 1863. 

16. Georgina Mary, d. of George and Janet 
Hawes, b. 31 Jan., 1904, ob. 9 July, 1904, 


~ 
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Philip, s. of Edmund and Charlotte Ash- 
es of ae Hall, Bolton, England, ob. 
17 Jan., 1871, a. 

18. Sophia, we of Robert Birkin Howarth, 
b. 5 Mar., 1805, ob. 22 July, 1881. 

19. George Clarke, Esq., of Wyndham House, 
Brighton, ob. 11 May, 1850, a. 62. 

20. John Homer, drowned off La Caleta, 
22 Dec., 1891, a. 57. 


A path, at right angles to the preceding 
rows, leads up the hill to the north. On the 
east side of this path are the following :— 


21. Estelle Pamela Conner, d. of Chas. J. 
Conner and Mahala Ingalls, w. of Dr. J. F. Vegas, 
Consul for Venezuela and the United States of 
Brazil, b. at Sanbornton, New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
27 Nov., 1840, ob. 2 Mar., 1891. Also José 
Francisco Vegas y Reina, b. at Malaga, 20 Ap., 
1834, ob. in Pizarra, 15 May, 1893. 

22. The Hon. Frances Henrietta, w. of Sir John 
Warrender, Bt., of Tochend, and d. of the first 
Lord Alvanley, ob. 20 Feb., 1852, a. 60. 

23. Charles Toll Bidwell, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
H.B.M.’s Consul for the provinces of Malaga, 
Granada, Almeria, Jaen, and Murcia, b. 28 Dec., 
1831, ob. 1 May, 1887. 

24. William Mark, Esq., Royal Navy, for many 
years British Consul for the kingdom of Granada, 
b. at Berwick-upon-Tweed, 5 Mar., 1782, ob. at 
Alhaurin, 13 Jan., 1849. Erected by his widow. 

Wm. Penrose Mark, 36 years H.B.M.’s Consal for 
the kingdom of Granada, ob. 20 Jan., 1872 a. 61. 
Also his 2 infant sons by his w., Helen Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth Josephine, w. of John Atkins Mark, 
b. 16 Oct., 1834, ob. in childbirth at La Perla, 
near Malaga, 1 Mar., 1875. Their infants. Joseph, 
ob. 1 June, 1875, a. 3 months. 

Emma Bedwell, wid. of Wm. —-° Esq., b. in 
London, 1 Jan., 1788, ob, 22 Nov., 

Ellen Don Mark, b. at Malaga, 27 May, 1823, 

ob. 20 Dec., 1899. 

John Atkins Mark, 22 years H.B.M.’s Viceconsul 
at Malaga, b. 5 June, 1825, ob. 18 Feb., 1881. 

25. Frederick White Methven, of London and 
Buenos Aires, 0b. 28 Jan., 1904. 

26. Mary Charity, wid. of Jas. A. Methven, of 
Broughty Ferry, Scotland, ob. 15 Mar., 1905. 

27. John Jeken Cooper, a. 56, 3rd s. of the late 
Dr. Peter Cooper, of Appleby, Leicestershire, 
and Mary Jeken Cooper, of Norwood, ob. 16 Mar., 
nel Erected by his w., mother, brother, and 
siste 

28, Robert Boyd, Esq., of Londonderry, Ire- 
land, the friend and_ fellow - -martyr of Torijos 
Cc: alderon, who fell at Malaga in the sacred cause of 
liberty, 11 Dec., 1831, a. 26. 


On the west side of the before-mentioned 
path :— 

29. Wm. P. Beecher, U.S.A., b. in Newhaven, 
Conn., 12 Jan., 1797, 0b. 24 Oct., 1850. Erected 
by friends. 

30. Thomas Clerke, s. of the Hon. Thos. 
Wm. Clerke, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, b. in New York, 27 Ap., 1829, 
ob. 16 Nov., 1855. Acting U.S. Consul in Malaga. 

31. James Hebden, of Scarborough, England, 
ob, 4 Jan., 1853, a. 31. 

32. Charles Parker, seaman of the R.Y.S, 
schooner Leda, drowned in Malaga harbour, 
1 Dee., 1851. 


33. Beatrice Trewhella, ob. 6 May, 1864, a. 9 

34. John Wood, A.M. Cantab., 0b. 9 Ap., 1853, 
a, 29 (in Latin). 

35. Mr. Chas. Martel, of Guernsey, ob. 16 May, 
1864, a. 36. 

36. J. Arthur Corbett, of New York, 0b. 18 Feb., 
1864, a. 32. 

37. Walter Sydney Tucker, Captain 13th 
Hussars, of Bath, England, ob. 24 Dec., 1862, 
a. 25. 

38. Robert Arthur Brooke, eldest s. of Robert 
Brooke, Esq., Royal Crescent, Bath, 0b. 29 Nov., 
1860, a. 25. 

39. Victoria Crawshaw, b. 8 Ap., 1888, ob. 
11 July, 1888. Maggie Crawshaw, b. 20 June, 
1892, ob. 19 Oct., 1894. 


As one proceeds up the path there is a 
small cemetery, on a higher level, enclosed by 
high walls. Over the gate is the following 
inscription : :—‘* Cementerio Ingles. | Estab- 
lecido por Real Orden de su Magestad | 
Catolica de 11 de Abril, 1830, en confermaci | 
on @ la cesion hecha & Don Guillermo Mark | 
Consul de Su Magestad Britanica para el 
Rey | no de Granada por el General Don 
José | Manso, Gobernador de Malaga, &c., 
&e., &e.” On the wall to the right of the 
gate is a tablet as follows :-— 

40. John Bevan, English merchant, s. of John 
and Sarah Bevan (née Gurney), b. in London, 
c. 1780, ob. 1 May, 1816, before the formation of 
this cemetery. Placed “ his eldest and only 
surviving son, J. C. D. B., 1878. 

Within this inner cemetery, on the right, 
are the following :—-- 

41. Mr. John Lang, of Kilkenny, ob. 3 June, 
a. 21. 

. Wm. Pomeroy, ee of H.M.S. Belvi- 
aera. ob. 15 Aug., 1842, a. 21. 

. John Meadows Frost, native of Gibraltar, 
nm 19 Ap., 1842, a. 23. 

44, Capt. Wm. McGowan, of the Black Dog, of 
Liverpool, b. at Carliestown, Scotland, 6 May, 
1796, ob. 24 Sep., 1841. Erected by his widow. 

45. Harriet Amelia, w. of the Rev. T. W. Hardy, 
b. in Guernsey, 15 Nov., 1833, ob. 23 Jan., 1867. 

46. Henry Huntly Pilcher, merchant, of Malaga 
s. of Edward and Elizabeth Pilcher, of Liv erpool, 
ob. 31 Aug., 1836, a. 31. 

47. Chas. Utermarck Hardy, b. 2 Feb., 1864, 
ob. 15 Oct., 1864. 

48. Joseph White Lindon, of Li ee Eng- 
land, b. 9 July, 1818, ob. 18 Ap., 1864, 

49. Catherine Charlotte Ann Elles, b. 9 Feb., 
ey ob. 16 Dec., 1851. Greme Hepburn, 

8 Feb., 1818, ob. 28 Jan., 1852. Henrietta 
pe ta, b. 5 Nov. , 1845, ob. 6 May, 1852. Children 
of Patrick and Mary Frances Boy. ‘le, of Shewalton, 
Ayrshire. 

“50. Alice, the firstborn of Thos. and Emma 
Bradbury, b. at Malaga, 16 Nov., 1859, ob. 4 Dec., 
1859. 

51. Richard Christian Lindon, b. 28 Nov., 
1850, ob. 17 Aug., 1855. 

G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne, 


(To be continued.) 
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May-Day Sones.—It would be in all 
probability a custom borrowed from that 
of singing carols on the eve of Christmas 
Day for lads and lasses to do the like on the 
eve of May Day. May songs are now 
seldom heard in Midland counties, and it is 
probably years since good folk were roused 
from their ‘‘ beauty sleep” to hear 

If we should,wake you from your sleep, 
Good people, listen now ; 

Our yearly Festival we keep, 

. And bring a May-thorn bough. 
r 

On the Mayers deign to smile ; 
Master, mistress, hear our song; 

Listen but a little while, 
We will not detain you long. 

We would taste your home-brew’d beer ; 
Give not, if we’ve had enough : 

May it strengthen, may it cheer ! 
Waste not e’er the precious stuff. 

We of money something crave ; 
For ourselves we ask no share ; 

John and Jane the whole shall have, 
They ’re the last new-married pair. 

The next day the lads went out early 
with billhooks to cut rods of may, which they 
brought into the villages, leaving these at 
the house-door of good masters, good neigh- 
bours, and pretty maids. These May songs 
were sung, and these may-rods were laid, 
as I have heard my mother say, in her 
girlish days in the early years of the last 
century in Derbyshire. T. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE GREEN SEA.— 
I have never understood why Byron, who 
knew more about the sea’s moods than most 
poets, should have called Shakespeare a 
greenhorn,”’ and ridiculed the lines 

Thy multitudinous sea incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 
Byron maintained that ‘‘ blue” or grey” 
would have been more true to nature. 
Shakespeare may have judged by his own 
experience, and he must often have heard 
sailors speak of ‘* a green sea” washing over 
the forecastle of their ships; but in that 
case the adjective is applicable not to the 
actual colour of the wave, but to its volume. 

As to the general appearance of the sea, 
that must, I suppose, be a matter of cir- 
cumstance and opinion ; but, from a purely 
scientific point of view, it is interesting to 
note a remark made by Lord Rayleigh, who 
a few months ago delivered a lecture on ‘ The 
Colours of the Sea and Sky’ :— 

‘The true colour of the sea might be seen in 
rough weather, when, looking through a wave with 
‘ne ean behind it, the observer would perceive no 
a fully developed green.” 


Experimenting with water from Capri 
and from Suez, Lord Rayleigh 
“oot a colour which might complimentarily be 
called blue, but rather was greenish-blue; while 
that from the Seven Stones Lightship off the 
Cornish coast gave a full green.” 

So Shakespeare was, as usual, perfectly 
correct. RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


WINTER WAGE AND SUMMER WaGE.—On 
a fly-leaf at the end of Balliol College first 
register (begun 1514) there is this note 
(undated, but by the handwriting not later 
than 1528) :— 

‘Memorandum quod—secundum consuetudinem 

artificum — carpentarii, lathami, serratores, et 
compagniatores a festo Omnium Sanctorum usque 
ad crastinum Purificationis accipiunt precise in die 
vi; et ex tune, usque ad idem festum Omnium 
Sanctorum, in die vi".” 
That is: ‘* According to custom of crafts- 
men, carpenters, stonemasons,  sawyers, 
and slaters (?), from 1 November to 1 Febru- 
ary receive 5d. a day, and from 2 February 
to 31 October 6d. a day.” 

The difference of day’s wage probably 
represents longer hours of work in the 
summer half-year. ANDREW CLARK. 


Korreart Work.—The art of inlaying 
various metals with gold or silver is widely 
practised in India, and has been well de- 
scribed and illustrated by Sir G. Watt 
(‘Indian Art at Delhi,’ pp. 42 ff.), Sir G. 
Birdwood, and other writers. The usual 
name for it is koftgari, a word commonly 
derived from the Persian koftan, ‘* to strike ”’ 
(root kob; Zend khshub,; Skt. kshubh). In 
his recent book, ‘ Arts and Crafts of Ancient 
Egypt,’ p. 103, Prof. Flinders Petrie says, 
not quite correctly, that this form of copper 
decoration is known in India as keft-work ; 
“the name suggests that it was introduced 
from Egypt, where Keft was the starting- 
point of the Indian trade route from the 
Nile.” It is, of course, possible that, if 
introduced into India under the name of 
keft-work, it may have been provided with 
a Persian folk-etymology. But there seems 
little doubt that it came into India from 
Persia ; and, if this be so, the connexion of 
the Indian name with Egypt can hardly be 
accepted. EMERITUS. 


it does not 
afford a distinct example of clear and precise 
expression, the newly formed French term 
‘*cheminots,” which is not yet found in 
Littré, nor in Darmesteter-Hatzfeld, but 
frequently occurs in French journals (see 
Journal des Débats of 16 April, * Le Congrés 
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des Cheminots’), may be worth recording. 
** Cheminots * appears to be an abbreviation 
of ‘‘ travailleurs de chemins de fer.’*> Com- 
pare the corresponding German neologism 
Eisenbahner,” 7.e., labourers employed 
upon the railway line. _ Is there no equivalent 
abbreviated term in English ? 

H. Kress. 


is used in England.] 


Railwayman ”’ 

** Postiers.”—Another recently coined 
term which has not yet entered the French 
dictionaries may be mentioned in connexion 
with ‘‘ cheminots,” viz., ‘‘ postiers,” 7.e., an 
abbreviation of ‘‘ employés de la Poste,” or 
Post officials of the lower classes. ‘‘ Un 
millier de Cheminots et de Postiers ont 
décidé de manifester & la gare de Lyon” 
(cf. Journal des Débats, 22 Avril, 1910). 

H. Kress. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. Lawrence’s Tears.—I have been 
told that this is or has been a popular 
appellation for the Perseids or 10th of August 
meteors. Will any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
give us a quotation for the expression ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


ScRIBBLE.”’—The earliest examples of 
this verb occur in what may be called an 
epistolary formula: ‘‘Scribled in hast 
with mine owne hand in default of other 
helpe att London the 21 of June” (1465 in 
‘Plumpton Corresp.,’ p. 14); ‘‘ Serybyllyd 
in the moste haste, at my castel or manoir 
of Aucland ” (1490 in ‘ Paston Letters,’ iii. 
363); ‘‘Scribled the xiiith day of October 
with the hand of your servant William 
Frost ” (1505 in ‘ Wells Cathedral Records ’). 
The formula continued in use down to the 
end of the sixteenth century. The German 
skribblen, skriblen, has the same sense. These 
words suggest the possibility that there 
may have been, in England and in Germany, 
a late medieval Latin *scribillare used in 
correspondence. Is any example known ? 

Henry BraADLey. 

Oxford. 


Count D’OrsAy’s JouRNAL.—What_ be- 
came of the manuscript journal of Count 
@Orsay, which he showed to Byron at 
Genoa in 1823, and which the English poet 
compared not unfavourably with Gram- 


mont’s Memoirs ?_ It is to be inferred from 
Byron’s remarks on it, as conveyed in a 
letter to D’Orsay, that it was full of caustic 
and witty comments on English society 
as contemplated by the brilliant young 
Frenchman, whom England, a few years 
later, was to recognize as the pattern of the 
dandies of his day. A curious statement 
recently made, on what appears to be good 
authority—Sir Robert Anderson in Black- 
wood—concerning D’Orsay’s death in Paris 
in 1852, lends a fresh interest to the story 
of the man’s life. Those earlier passages in 
his career, which were recorded by D’Orsay 
himself, must have had some literary 
value when the narrative won a special 
compliment from Byron. Into whose hands 
did the papers left by the Count fall ? 
Morcan M‘Manon. 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


Duncan LippEt AND Jo. Potrxius.—The 
Bodleian Library possesses a copy of a rare 
volume :— 

“‘Duneani Liddelii, Henr. Schaperi, Jo. a Felden 
et Sigismundi Hosemanni, Professorum Quondam 
in Academia Julia Mathematicorum memorize sub 
Magistratus Academici Auspicium D. XXVI Junii 
An. MDCCXL V In Academia Julia Carolina 
Oratione Solenni Resuscitatz a Jo. Nicolao Forhesio 
Mathem. ac Philos. P.P.O. Helmstadii, Typis Paoli 
Dieterici Schnorii, Acad. Typogr. [1747.]” 

On p. xxiii. of Forbesius’s volume appears 
an ‘ Index Scriptorum Duncani Liddelii,’ in- 
cluding the entries :— 

“1, Propositiones astronomice de dierum et 
annorum differentiis et causis, publice ad disputan- 
dum proposite, respond. Jo. Potinio, Verdensi 
[Greece linguz postea in hac Academia professore]. 
Helmst. 1591.” 

“10. Progr. in funere Valent. Schindleri, ling. 
Ebr. professoris. Helmstad. 1604. 

“11. Progr. in fun. M. Nic. Volceri, eccles. 
Helmst. ministri. 1604.” 

These three items were unknown to me 
when I recently compiled a_ tentative 
bibliography of Liddel. They do not appear 
in Erman and Horn’s ‘ Bibliographie der 
deutschen Universititen,’ nor can I trace 
their existence in any British libraries of 
importance. I shall be glad to hear of any 
surviving copies. P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘Montsoy ET St. DENNIS.” 
—The statement of Dr. Wallace that 
Shakespeare in ‘ Henry V.’ raised his host, 
Christopher Montjoy, ‘to the dignity of a 
French herald,” is incorrect. As poimted 
out ante pp. 315, 376, Shakespeare follows 
Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle. But the official 
title of the French herald was Montijoy 
and I am informed that the battle-cry of the 
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French was ‘‘Montjoy et St. Dennis,” 
corresponding to the English ‘** England and 
St. George.’ 

Can any one refer me to an English book 
of Shakespeare’s time in which the French 
battle-cry occurs W. S. BRASSINGTON. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 


** Quitt’’—Is there such a word in the 
Anglo-Irish or other dialect of English 
meaning to traverse swiftly, or ‘‘ devour 
the ground as a greyhound does in coursing”? 
It is not in Wright’s ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


THREE-LEGGED oR CostuME.—Can 
any one tell me the origin of the ‘‘ three- 
legged race” which frequently is indulged 
in by ‘* grown-ups”? as well as boys? I 
should like quotations concerning it or the 
three-legged costume formerly popular at 
carnivals and masquerades. Is this costume 
derived from some classic original ? 

Any information on this subject, or 
reference to books containing illustrations of 
it, will be welcomed. W. G8. 

Indianapolis. 


HANDYMAN and in 
what circumstances, was the term ‘ handy- 
men” first applied to our bluejackets ? I 
believe it became popular, with the present 
generation at least, after the expeditious and 
clever use of their guns by the Naval 
Brigade at Ladysmith in October, 1899. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ mentions the word, but not 
with this meaning—a fact which seems to 
support the foregoing surmise. Was it 
used in the same sense previous to this ? 

; R. Burnett. 

2, Rubislaw Place, Aberdeen. 


GEORGE SmitH (1761-1825) was a con- 
tractor, and built Howth and Kingstown 
harbours. The firm of contractors to which 
he belonged was Messrs. Smith, Henry 
Mullen & McMahon. Gaskin’s ‘ Varieties of 
Trish History’ says these gentlemen were 
appointed by the English Government to 
carry out the building of Kingstown Harbour, 
and that they brought skilled labour with 
them from over the channel. 

I want to know the birthplace of George 
Smith, and where he resided previous 
to the building of Howth and Kingstown 
harbours. 

_Howth Harbour was begun in 1807, and 

Kingstown in 1817. George Smith died in 
1825, and was buried in Monkstown Church- 
yard, co. Dublin. 

Please reply direct. R. W. P. Surru. 

62, Mowbray Road, South Shields. 


| the true date ? 


Mr. AGNEW ON THE HuGUENOTS.—Some 
years ago a three-volume account of the 
struggles of the Huguenots in France after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
written by Mr. Agnew. The book I refer to 
was published, I believe, at 10/. a copy, and 
gave an account of the Huguenot regiments 
engaged in the struggle. One of my Hugue- 
not ancestors was chaplain of one of the 
regiments. I shall be much obliged if one 
of your readers will kindly tell me which, 
of the many publications on the subject by 
Mr. Agnew, is the particular one in which 
T can find what I seek. C.J. DURAND. 

The Villa, Guernsey. 


CHAPLAINS TO THE Kincs or ENGLAND.— 
Can you kindly inform me whether there 
is any list of the Chaplains to the Kings of 


England ? I particularly wish to procure 
such a list, dating from 1750. E. Mayo. 
14, Burgess Road, Basingstoke. 


CoMETS AND PRINCES: JULIUS 
It may be not untimely just now, when the 
beloved ruler of the United Kingdom has 
been suddenly called away, and Halley’s 
Comet has reappeared, to ask a question 
concerning a well-known passage in ‘ Julius 
Cesar. Calpurnia, trying to retain Cesar 
at home, says to him :— 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 


princes. 
Has that comet been identified ? 

H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Pau. Kester.—I shall be greatly obliged 
if any one will give me information regarding 
Paul Kester, poet and author. I desire to 
purchase the musical rights over ~~ — 


of his. 


Latin Law Pieapines.—I have before me 
a memorandum with a reference to H. T. 
Buckle’s ‘History of Civilization,’ first 
edition, i. 239, in which it is stated that 
law proceedings were changed from Latin 
to the vernacular in England in 1730. 
Another statement, where no authority 
is given, informs us that this change occurred 
at Easter, 1733. 

Is either of these dates correct ? If both 
are errors, will some one record in ‘N. & Q.* 
ASTARTE. 


STRETTELL-UTTERSON.—Can any one help 
me to identify the owner of a collection of 
books sold by Evans in 1832, of which the 
title reads: ‘Catalogue of Curious, Rare, 
and Valuable Books from the Library of a 
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Collector.” The sale took 
and five following days. A former owner 
has written in pencil against the word 
‘Collector ‘* Strettell-Utterson.” E. V. 
Utterson’s library was sold in 1852-7, and 
that of Amos Strettell, according to Hazlitt, 
in 1840 (he had a previous sale in 1820). 
It occurs to me as possible that the books 
might be duplicates from these two libraries, 
but there are a good many rare works and 
valuable manuscripts among them. 

The catalogue, though quoted from by 
Lowndes, does not seem to be well known, 
as it contains a First Folio Shakespeare 
(with indication of imperfections) not noticed 
by Mr. Sidney Lee; a copy of ‘The Lyf 
of Saint Katherin of Senis’ printed by 
Caxton, but unknown to Mr. Seymour de 
Ricci; and a copy of the ‘Chroniques de 
Saint Denys’ printed by Verard, but 
apparently not mentioned in Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s illustrated monograph. 


H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


CLERGYMEN EDUCATED AT NONCONFORMIST 
AcADEMIES.—In Mr. J. Horstall Turner’s 
edition of Oliver Heywood’s ‘ Diaries * there 
is @ list of pupils at the Nonconformist 
academy conducted by Richard Frankland, 
M.A., in which a few of the names are marked 
by an asterisk, the meaning of which is not 
explained. Several of those so marked 
became clergymen of the Church of England, 
and the probability is that all did so. The 
following is a list of the names, with the dates 
of admission to the academy, and brief notes 
on those we have identified. We shall be 
glad of any information concerning the 
others, and particulars of the later career of 
those identified, only two or three of whom 
we have traced to their deaths. 

Jeremiah Farrer, 1673 (M.A. Edinburgh 1676). 

Thomas Ingham, 1673 (Curate of Coppul in 
Standish parish to 1715). 

George Carter, 1673. 

John Heapy, 1673 (Curate of Burtonwood in 
Warrington parish, 1680), 

Richard Foxcroft, 1674 (B.A. Cantab. 1677-8, 
Incumbent of Hoole, 1686-1701). 

Robert Langstaff, 1676. 

Robert Meek, 1677 (Curate of Slaithwaite, 1685 
to his death, 1724). 

Samuel Leech, 1678 (Curate of Stockport, 1687. 
Bur. at Sheffield 21 Mar., 1693/4). 

Samuel Ferrand, 1680 (? Vicar of Rotherham, 
1704 to circa 1733). 

Edward Sedgwick, 1681 (? Curate of Lymm, 
Cheshire, and Billinge, Lancashire, in 1699, when 
he was “ presented ”’ for pluralism), 

James Liptrott, 1681. 

Edward Sherdley, 1683 (B.A. Cantab, 1687, 
Curate of Blackburn. Bur. 24 Dec., 1693), 


place on 28 May 


John Sidebottom, 1684 (probably marked in 
error, as he appears to have been Nonconformist 
minister at Ashford in the Water. Died 1693). 

Radcliff Scolfield, 1688 (may have conformed 
early in life, but from 1717 to his death, 1728, was 
a Nonconformist minister). 

William Buxton, 1689. 

Henry Hardacres, 1689 (H. Hardacre, M.A. 
Cantab. 1699). 

Thomas Barbour, 1689. 

A number of the students admitted during 
the later years ot Frankland’s Academy also 
became clergymen, but the list contains no 
asterisks after 1689. 

FRANCIS NICHOLSON. 

The Knoll, Windermere. 

ERNEsT AXON. 


Lightcliffe, Hatherlow, near Stockport. 


WarminG City CHURCHES.—How were 
the City churches warmed in the century 
following their re-erection after the Great 
Fire? Are we to understand that, out of 
regard for the destruction wrought by the 
fiery element in 1666, the congregations were 
content to ‘‘ sit and shiver ” throughout the 
winter season? The earliest reference to 
the provision of a stove (or ‘‘ warming 
machine,’ as it is quaintly termed) for 
SS. Anne and Agnes’ occurs in the Warden’s 
accounts under the date of 1805-6. It 
appears that a number of other churches 
in the neighbourhood had had stoves in- 
stalled somewhat before this period, how- 
ever. McMurray. 


MANORIAL PENALTY ROLLS: ‘ BENEATH 
HIS HORSE.”—In a “peine” or penalty 
roll of a North-Country manor the following 
provision occurs :— 

“That euery man doe bringe his horse to 
ffray and following and not come on foot but to 
carry the same as ffar as he will carry him upon 
the payne of vj‘ viij4 prouided that if the Tennant 
or he that followes be beneath his horse or more 
that then he shall follow upon his foot.” 

What is the meaning of “beneath his 
horse’? ? Is there any published book in 
which specimens of these penalty rolls are 
given and explained ? 
RICHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Joun Sparrow (1615-65 ?), barrister of 
the Inner Temple, translated the works 
of Jacob Béhme, 1647-62. I should be 
extremely obliged if any of your readers 
would direct me to sources of information 
concerning John Sparrow. The account in 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.? is meagre in the 
extreme. C. J. BARKER. 

Hill Croft, Russell Hill, Purley. 
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Tue IN Piace-NAMEs.—I should be 
most grateful if any of your etymological 
readers would inform me if I am correct in 
supposing that the following place-names 
are derived from the yew, and would kindly 
add to my list, which I am anxious to make 
fuller, though of course not exhaustive. I 
have obtained these names from various 
writers, who do not always agree among 
themselves :— 

Ballynure, Ben Urie (Beinn inbrhraigh). 

Cis, Cisserwie, Cissewo, Ziesbusch (or 
Cisbusch). 

Eden (Castle Eden Dene, still called and 
spelt Yoden), Eibenschiitz, Eibenstock, 
Eibendamm, Eibenhorst, Eucross, Ewe-tree 
Wood, Ewhurst, Ewerby, Ewloe, Ewshot. 

Ibenwerder, Ib6, Ido, Idehult, Idehund, 
Idskir, Idmyren, Iffley (spelt in the past in a 
variety of ways—lIveteley, Yvetele, Iftele, 


Ziftele, Eiffley, Ifley), Inwade, Ivorne 
(Eburodauren), Yverdun (Eburodunum), 
Yiewsley, Iver, Iwitz, Iwina,  Iwerne, 


Iwitzo, Iwenholtz, Ifield (Domesday Ifeld), 
Iford, Iden (Domesday Idene). 
Tisnitz, Tiss, Tissa, Tisza, Tisma. 
Newry, Negnoi. 
Uford, Uton. 
Replies direct are requested. 
IsaBEL M. 
(Mrs. John Lowe). 
29, Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 


Replies. 


LADY WILLIAM STANHOPE: 
CAPT. CHARLES MORRIS. 
(11 S. i. 348, 392.) 


THE possession of a large collection of notes 
relating to the Delavals of Seaton Delaval, 
with which family I am, in several ways, 
connected, enabled me, the day after his 
inquiry appeared in the columns of your 
valuable paper, to furnish Mr. R. Bouton 
with the information he sought, viz., that 
the maiden name of Lady William Stanhope, 
who married secondly Capt. Charles Morris, 
the song-writer, was Anne Hussey Delaval, 
daughter of Francis Blake Delaval (by his 
wife Rhoda, daughter of Robert Ap Reece, 
and granddaughter of Sir Thomas Hussey, 


Bt.), and sister to Sir Francis Blake Delaval, | h 


M.P., reported to have been one of the 
wild spirits of Medmenham notoriety. 

‘The marriage of Lady William Stanhope 
with Capt. Morris brought blood royal to 
their descendants, as Anne had, through 


the marriage of her great-great-great-great- 
great-grandfather, Sir John Delaval, Kt., 
with Mary, daughter of Thomas Carey, a 
double royal descent: one through the said 
Thomas Carey, who was sixth in direct 
descent from Edward I. through the 
marriage of his grandfather Sir Robert 
Carey with Margaret, daughter of my direct 
ancestor Sir Philip Courtenay of Powder- 
ham; and the second through Margaret, wife 
of the said Thomas Carey, and daughter of 
Sir Robert Spencer, who, through her mother, 
was fifth in direct descent from Edward III. 
A pedigree of the Delavals is given in 
Betham, ed. 1795, Table DCLXXXIX., but 
Anne’s name is not recorded in it. 

As stated by Mr. W. P. Courtney in his 
reply, the Hon. Sir William Stanhope, K.B., 
M.P., was thrice married. His first wife 
was Susanna, daughter of my great-great- 
great-great-uncle John Rudge, M.P., Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, and was, like 
her husband, of royal blood. She married 
Sir William 27 Aug., 1721, and died 7 Oct., 
1740, being buried at Shelford on the 12th 
of the same month (Glover’s ‘ Derbyshire,’ 
ii. 193). By her Sir William had an only 
child Elizabeth, who married, 1747, the 
Right Hon. Welbore Ellis, M.P. (afterwards 
created Baron Mendip, son of the Right Rev. 
Welbore Ellis, Bishop of Meath), and died 
8.p. v.p. 1 Aug., 1761, and was buried at 
Shelford on the 8th. Sir William’s second 
wife was Mary, daughter of John Crowley 
of Barking, Suffolk, Alderman of London, 
and granddaughter of Sir Ambrose Crowley, 
Kt. She died s.p. 15 Feb., 1745, and was 
buried at Shelford on the 7th of the follow- 
ing month (Glover’s ‘ Derbyshire,’ 7b.). 

Whilst Mr. Courtney has correctly given 
the dates of the birth, marriages, and death 
of Anne Hussey Delaval, Sir William’s 
third wife, his statement regarding her 
parentage is less accurate, as John Hussey, 
Lord Delaval, was her brother and not her 
father. 

One or two quotations will, I think, suffice 
to prove that, as I have above stated, she 
was the daughter of Francis Blake Delaval. 

In the ‘ Life of Lord Chesterfield’ by W. 
Ernst (ed. 1893), p. 515, we read :— 

“Tn a letter dated 28 September, 1759, to his 
kinsman Arthur Charles Stanhope, Lord Chester- 
field informed him of his brother Sir William Stan- 
ope’s resolution to marry Miss Delaval, sister of 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval.” 

In the ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole’ by 
Mrs. Toynbee, v. 368, there is a note to a 
letter from Horace Walpole to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated 1 Sept., 1763, announcing the 
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separation of Sir William and his wife, 
which is the copy of one made apparently 
by Walpole himself, for it reads: ‘‘ His 
third wife was sister of Sir Francis Delaval.— 
Walpole.” 

In Gray’s ‘ Letters,’ edited by the Rev. 
Duncan Tovey, ii. 115, 236, and 273, Edward 
Delaval is mentioned, and in one instance as 
“younger brother of Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval and of Anne Hussey, second wife ” 
(this, of course, should read ‘‘ third wife ”’) 
‘of Sir William Stanhope.” 

In a review of the ‘ Memoirs’ of R. L. 
Edgeworth in ‘ Annual Register,’ 1203- 
15, the following passage occurs :— 

“The Duke of York was in love with Sir Francis 
Blake Delaval’s sister, Lady Stanhope, whose 
eee Sir William was dying, but the Dukedied 

rst. 

A reference, too, to ‘Delaval of Ford? 
in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage ’ will show that 
Anne was sister, and not daughter, of John, 
Lord Delaval. 

Sir William Stanhope was fifty-seven when 
he married Anne Hussey Delaval, who was 
thirty-five years his junior, and this un- 
suitable match ended in the couple separating 
in September, 1763. There was no issue of 
this union. 

Sir William records in his will, dated 

1 Aug., 1771, that he had been separated 
about eight years from Lady Stanhope, and 
had had no interview or intercourse with her 
during the separation. All he bequeathed 
her was the sum of twenty guineas to pur- 
chase a ring. His will was proved in 
London 23 ees, 1772. 
I have not, unfortunately, the 1845 
edition of Lord Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters’ 
referred to by Mr. Courtney. In the 
edition on my shelves (published in 1775 by 
Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope) I find no reference 
to Sir William Stanhope’s marriage. 

From Sir William Stanhope’s will we 
learn that he had a natural son William 
Stanhope, but by whom is not stated. He 
was, however, living on 4 June, 1772, when 
Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, made 
his will, as that nobleman left a bequest to 
the natural son of his brother Sir William 
Stanhope (‘ Life of Lord Chesterfield * by W. 
H. Craig, ed. 1907, p. 344). Perhaps some 
of your readers can furnish particulars of 
William Stanhope and the name of his 
mother. 

There is a long account of Capt. Charles 
Morris in the ‘D.N.B.’ He was born in 
1745, and died 11 July, 1838. He was thus 
eight years younger than Anne Stanhope, 
and survived her twenty-six years. He 


died at Brockham, Surrey, and was buried at 
Betchworth in the same county. 
Francis H. RELTON. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Surely the title of the lady, as being the 
wife of Sir William Stanhope, would be 
Lady Stanhope, and not Lady William 
Stanhope, there not being a ducal title in 
the Stanhope family. Whether any member 
of the Stanhope family was ever a marquis 
I know not. NortH MIDLAND. 


Sr. Austin’s GATE (11 S. i. 408).—St. 
Austin’s Gate was undoubtedly the gate 
leading from the south-east corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard into Watling Street, 
and it took its name from the church of 
St. Augustine which stood near. This 
church is variously referred to in early docu- 
ments as St. Augustine ‘‘ad portam,” 
St. Augustine ‘‘at the Gate of St. Paul’s,” 
“near St. Paul’s Gate,” ‘“‘at the Gate,” 
&e. It was known also as ‘‘ St Augustine 
in le Old Chaunge.” The gate is frequently 
referred to as St. Augustine’s or St. Austen’s 
Gate in early records. The following ex- 
amples are sufficiently convincing. 

Dean Colet in his will, dated 1514 (‘ Court 
Hust. Wills,’ ii. 640), left 
“to the Wardens and Commonalty of the Mistery 
of the Mercery of the City of London......his grammar 
school, chapel, and house for the master and other 
officers on the east side of St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
the grammar house or messuage lately called Poules 
Scole and four shops under the same, near Seint 
Austen’s Gate.” 

In Vertue’s copy of Leake’s Map of 
London after the Fire in 1666 this corner 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard is marked ‘St 
Austen’s Gate.” 

Maitland in his ‘ History of London’? has 
several references to St. Austen’s Gate. 
In his description of the gates leading from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard he enumerates six, 
and says, ‘‘ The fifth, called St. Austin’s, 
led to Watling-street > (ed. 1756, ii. 1172) ; 
and he further describes it (p. 943) as 
“an Arch or Gate in the narrow Gut or Passage into 
the South-East end of St. Paul’s Churchyard, called 
St. Augustine’s Gate because adjoining St. Augus- 
tine’s Church.” 

We learn further from both Strype and 
Maitland that the gate was not rebuilt after 
the Fire. Strype says (Strype’s ‘ Stow,’ 
ed. 1720, vol. i. Bk. III. ec. viii. p. 197) :— 

“Passing out of this street Ke Old Change] 
through St. Austin’s gate (which Name it retaineth, 
although the Gate, since the Fire of London, is not 
built, but lieth open), you enter into St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.” 
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There does not seem any ground for 
supposing that the gateway of the house 
of the Augustinian or Austin Friars was 
ever known as St. Austin’s Gate, although 
‘‘the Augustine Gate” mentioned in the 
will of Sir Richard de Pedelowe (‘ Court 
Hust. Wills,’ i. 617, a.p. 1349) is identified 
by Dr. Sharpe, without any apparent 
reason, with the gate of the Augustinian 
Friars. 

The shortened form ‘‘Austin”? which 
appears as early as ‘Piers Plowman,’ 
indicates that the name Augustine was 
pronounced with the accent on the first 
syllable, and not, as now, on the second. 

H. A. HarBEn. 


About the end of the sixteenth century 
and the opening of the seventeenth ‘St. 
Austin’s Gate * was a common abbreviation 
of ‘St. Augustine’s Gate,” and both forms 
will be found figuring on the titles of the 
early Shakespeare and other quartos of the 
period. Oftentimes the spot is clearly 
indicated as being situate ‘‘in Paules 
Church-yarde.”” See Mr. Pollard’s ‘ Shake- 
speare Folios and Quartos,’ 1909, for ex- 
amples. Wn. JAGGaARD. 


THE Lity-WuHItE Boys: THE TEN O’s 
S. i. 366).—In Cornwall this folk-song 
is classed with Christmas carols. The 
singers divide into two parties, and the 
following musical dialogue ensues: ‘‘ Come, 
and I will sing you.” ‘‘ What will you 
sing me?”—‘I will sing you one—O.” 
‘** What is your one—O ? » 

One of them is all alone, 

And ever will remain so. 
This introduction is sung at the beginning 
of each verse, and the answers form an 
accumulative poem after the fashion of 
‘** The house that Jack built.”? 

The Cornish version differs in many 
respects from that given by B. M. A,, e.g. 


The version of this song given by B.M.A. 
is surely corrupt. I have not heard it for 
some time, but, to the best of my recol- 
lection, the version with which: I was once 
familiar ran as follows (I omit the numbers 
which agree with the version of B. M. A.) :— 

One is one and all alone, 
And evermore shall be so. 
Three, three, the rivals. 
Four are the Gospel-makers. 
Five are the symbols at your door. 
Six are the six bright shiners. 
Seven are the seven stars in the heaven. 
Right are the eight bold strangers. 
Nine are the nine night-walkers. 
Eleven are the eleven that went up to heaven. 
Twelve are the twelve Apostles. 
I think it is obvious that this is better than 
the version given by B. M. A., and I suggest 
the following identifications :— 
. The one God. 
. The two Testaments. 
. The Trinity (rivals in old English=equals). 
The five wounds of Christ. 
. The Pleiades (?). 
The sun, moon, and five planets. 
. The eight persons in the Ark. 

1l. The Apostles without Judas. 

I cannot suggest an explanation of 9; and 
4, 10, and 12 explain themselves. B. M. A. 
explains 9 as I explain 7; but surely he 
cannot think that the primitive author 
knew anything of Uranus and Neptune, and 
the number 7 is clearly to be connected 
with the 7 days of the week. No. 9 pro- 
bably represents some constellation. B. 


ONG 


Some amendments can be made in the 
words of this song as given in ‘N. & Q’— 
at least if it was sung correctly as I used 
to hear it in Cambridge days. 

1. The word following the word of 
number in stanzas iv., &c., should be for, 
not ‘‘of”; thus ‘‘ Nine for the nine bright 
shiners,” &c. 

2. There are two further verses, of which 
the respective third lines are :— 

Eleven for the eleven that went up to heaven, 


Two of them are lily- [or little] white babes. 
Three of them are strangers. 
Five’s the ferry man in the boat. 
Six the cheerful waiter. 
Eight’s the great archangel. 
Nine the moon shines bright and clear. 
Two parts which the Cotswold song 
apparently lacks are :— 
Eleven of them are gone to heaven; 
Twelve’s the twelve Apostles. 
Do the lily-white babes refer to the babes 
in the wood ? Perhaps the three strangers 
were the Wise men from the East. 
P. JENNINGS. 
St. Day. 


and 

And twelve for the twelve Apostles. 

3. The fresh line of stanza vi. I used to 
hear sung as 

Six for the six proud walkers. 


No one, I believe, knew what it meant. 
Lm. 


This song is widely known. Forty years 


ago it was regularly sung at the harvest 
suppers on Norfolk farms. 


It was believed 


there that the references were chiefly reli- 
gious, 


and implied  recollections—sadly 
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garbled and debased—of saints and shrines 
familiar in pre-Reformation churches. Old 
people in Norfolk could identify most of 
them then. 


There was a somewhat similar ‘‘ song” 
amongst children when I was quite a little 
boy. Song, however, it was not, but a 
sort of recitation, said by two girls, boys 
merely looking on. It began 

I'll sing you a song of one—O! 

Well, what is your one—O? 
Then it went on much the same as in B.M.A.’s 
version ; but I cannot remember the lines. 

“The lily-white boys” were, I think, 
flowers. 

The construction of the third line reads 
right when written 

Eight of—are the gable strangers, 
meaning the gabble hounds= Gabriel hounds, 
which used to frighten people greatly at 
night. Another name was ‘‘ gabble ratchet.” 
For an explanation of their cries see 7 S. i. 

06. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


This is nothing but the nearly extinct 
echo of a didactic song, ‘‘ Dic mihi quid sit 
unus,” formerly known in the whole of 
Christendom, and found even, under another 
form, in Mussulman Asia. One might fill 
a volume with the variants of it. 

H. Garpoz. 


22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


This folk-song has been exhaustively 
discussed in earlier issues of ‘N. & Q.? 
I subjoin a list of the references, so far as 
observed, occurring in the first seven series : 
1 8S. ix. 325; 4.8. ii. 324, 452, 557, 599; 
iii. 90, 183; x. 412, 499; 5 S. xii. 509; 
6S. i. 61, 305, 314, 481; ii. 254; xii. 484; 
7S. i. 96, 118, 206, 315, 413; vii. 264, 337, 
438, 495. 

In connexion with these references it 
might be well to consult a series of articles 
by Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine, 
xiii. 326, 439, 556, as well as Mr. W. H. 
Long’s ‘ Dictionary of the Isle of Wight 
Dialect,* Reeves & Turner, 1886. 

There are twelve stanzas, instead of ten, 
in the song as communicated to ‘N. & Q. 
According to Mr. Lang, the words are, 
perhaps, ‘‘a rude memoria technica of 
Catholic doctrine, or even something older 
than that, a reverberation from Celtic 
legend.” Mr. W. H. Long regards them as 
‘*a Christianized version of a rhythmic chant 
derived from the ceremonies of the Druids.” 
Col. Prideaux, on the other hand, has not the 


slightest doubt that an old Latin religious 
song, Dic mihi quid sit unus,” is the 
original source from which the many versions 
of [the popular form of the song] are derived.” 
Mr. W. H. Long also refers to the Latin song 
(see 4S. ii. 557) current in the north-west 
of France, and supplies its stanzas thus— 
Unus est Deus,” ‘* Duo [sunt] testamenta,” 
‘Tres sunt patriarche, &c.” At the same 
time he believes that ‘‘ the references in the 
Christianized version to the lily-white boys 
clothed all in green, the seven stars, and the 
triple Trine, unmistakably proclaim its 
[Druidic] derivation.” Scort. 


[Further communications are not invited.] 


ApMIRAL Tryon (11 S. i. 288).—After the 
death of Admiral Tryon a story was circu- 
lated that a lady at Lady Tryon’s reception 
expressed her surprise to a friend that she 
had seen the admiral there as she thought 
he was still in the Mediterranean. Her 
friend answered that the admiral was of 
course still with his fleet. On the following 
day arrived the news of his death. 

I lately heard it said that all the guests at 
Lady Tryon’s saw the admiral! Thus are 
ghost stories manufactured out of mistakes 
or hallucinations. I do not know if any 
account of this has appeared in print. 

M.N. G. 


Propicat Nasos (11 S. i. 367).—Byron 

(‘Don Juan,’ xiii. 37) says :— 
A bottle of champagne ? 

Frozen into a very vinous ice, 

Which leaves few drops of that immortal rain, 
Yet in the very centre, past all price, 

About a liquid glassful will remain. 
Byron was almost as great a desultory reader 
as Macaulay, and he may have come across 
that nabob in the course of his reading. 

W. A. H. 


INDEX TO THE CHRISTIAN FaTHERs (11 S. 
i. 248, 334).—I have a little book which con- 
tains a list of early editions of the Fathers. 
Its titleis: ‘‘ A View of the Various Editions 
of the Greek and Roman Classics, with 
Remarks, by Edward Harwood, D.D. The 
Fourth Edition .... London....mpccxc.” 
Pp. 152 to 180 enumerate the printed editions 
of the Fathers. Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


Wycur ‘“‘SisteR Me NeEEDETH” 
(11 S. i. 247).—Alexander Ross in his ‘ View 
of all Religions’ makes the same charge 
against the Manicheans, though in far less 
delicate language. I did not know that 
this charge had ever been made against 
Wyclif. M. N. 
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BorROwW IN THE ISLE OF MAN (11 S. i. 307). 
—It may be of value to Mr. CuBBON in con- 
nexion with his query concerning the present 
whereabouts of Borrow MSS., to know that 
the Collection of Borrowana made by the 
late Prof. S. P. Langley of this city con- 
tained a number of Borrow’s MSS., and that 
these are now owned by the Hispanic Society 
of America, whose address is 156 Street, 
West of Broadway, New York City. 

Joun T. Loomis. 

1726, Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 


InitrAL LETTERS FOR NAMES (11 S. i. 346, 
432).—Mr. PIERPOINT is in error in supposing 
that Richard and Edward Atkyns were the 
euthors of the book. They had a “ privi- 
legium ” from the king for the sole printing 
of common-law books, and their names 
accordingly appear on many such books of 
that age; see ‘D.N.B.,’ ii. 231-2. The 
initials are those of a ‘‘ Syndicate” (as it 
would now be called) of booksellers who made 
a bargain with the assigns of the Atkyns 
family. W. C. B. 


NOTTINGHAM EARTHENWARE TOMBSTONES: 
COADE AND ARTIFICIAL STONE (11 S. i. 189, 
255, 312, 356, 409).—Like Mr. W. P. 
CovurTNEY, I take a great interest in the 
subject of Coade’s artificial stone. In my 
case this is partly owing to the fact that in 
the house where I was born, at Bromley, 
Kent, the library, built in the time of my 
great-grandfather, contains among other 
adornments a statue of a female figure 
draped in classic style, and having on its 
base the inscription ‘‘ Coade fecit.’? These 
two words, in my childish days when first 
able to spell them out, I took to be the Chris- 
tian name and surname of the lady. I 
afterwards learnt that the statue was 
intended or supposed to represent ‘‘ Con- 
templation,” that it was designed by John 
Bacon, R.A., and that it came from the 
establishment formerly in Lambeth. 

I have an old water-colour drawing of the 
entrance to ‘Mrs. Coade’s Factory in 
Narrow Wall’ (there is another in the 
Fauntleroy Pennant), and also an engraving 
from The European Magazine, vol. xli., 
entitled ‘The Entrance to Coade & Sealy’s 
Gallery of Sculpture of Artificial Stone, 
Westminster Bridge,’ 1802. This show- 
place, which was some distance from the 
factory, had a side entrance at the corner 
of Westminster Bridge Road and Narrow 
Wall (now Belvedere Road). Over the door- 


way were figures in relief of boys (amorini) 
holding up a curtain, the material doubtless 


being artificial stone. They disappeared 
not much more than two years ago, with the 
comparatively modern house to which the 
doorway latterly gave access. 

Mr. Courtney quotes Brayley to the 
effect that ** about 1827 [1837 ? ] the manu- 
facture was removed by Croggan & Co., 
who had succeeded to the business, to the 
New Road, near Tottenham Court.” In 
Kelly’s ‘Directory’ for 1838 I observe 
*“Croggon Thomas John (son of the late 
Wm. Croggon), Imperishable Stone, Scag- 
liola, and Marble Works, College Wharf, 
Belvedere Road, Lambeth,” so apparently 
he had not yet crossed over the water. In 
a recent advertisement I notice that Messrs. 
Sanders, 365, Euston Road, claim to be 
“*suecessors to Austin & Seeley, inventors 
of the artificial stone.’’ According to a note 
in The Builder for 22 Aug., 1891, the Crog- 
gon or Croggan business “‘ latterly passed to 
Messrs. Austin & Seeley.”’ They already 
had it in 1867, when Timbs wrote his 
‘ Curiosities of London.’ 

T have a long list of designs still in exist- 
ence the material of which is Coade’s 
artificial stone. Purtre NORMAN. 


The following items may be of interest as 
far as Coade of Lambeth is concerned, 
gleaned from old inhabitants. 

The works were on the site now occupied 
by Messrs. Hampton & Co., and they had an 
elaborate tablet outside, ‘* Marble and 
Seagliola Works.” The houses in West- 
minster Bridge Road from Belvedere Road 
to York Road were known as Coade’s Row, 
and on the corner house, recently pulled 
down in connexion with the improvements 
consequent on the building of the County 
Hall, was a tablet with ‘‘ Coade Row, 1797,” 
onit; it was formerly larger and more 
elaborate. There was another on a house 
at the corner of Stangate opposite, with 
‘* Amphitheatre Row” and the figure of a 
flying horse. This reminds me that many 
years ago one of the pantomimes at Astley’s 
had for one of its titles ‘ The Flying Horses 
of Lambeth,’ perhaps suggested by the 
proximity of this tablet to the stage-door. 
These tablets were made of the artificial 
stone which was a speciality of Coade. A 
specimen can still be seen on a house next 
door to the Capital and Labour shop, on 
which is ‘‘ Tunbridge Terrace, 1823,’ within 
a raised square border. 

These subsidiary names were absorbed 
years ago, but it may be worth while to 
mention the numerous titles now included 


in Westminster Bridge Road. From the 


ow 
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bridge to Belvedere Road was Bridge Street ; 


THe Hon. Fincu (11 S. i. 249, 


from there to the New Cut, as Lower Marsh | 297, 396).—The report in The Pennsylvania 
was called, was Bridge Road; from there Journal of 16 July, 1777, quoted by Mr. 
to Oakley Street was Mount Street; and MATTHEWws, concerning the parentage of the 


from there to the Obelisk was Westminster 
Bridge Road. A. RHODES. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED ((11 S. 
i. 408).—Mr. E. Howarp’s quotation, ‘* An 
ounce of enterprise is worth a pound of 
privilege,” reads like a proverb, and the 
authors of proverbs are proverbially diffi- 
cult to trace. Similar sayings, with their 
counterparts in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Latin, are to be found in 
‘ Proverbs, Sayings, and Comparisons in 
Various Languages,’ collected and arranged 
by James Middlemore ; for instance, 
An ounce of discretion is worth a pound of wit, 
An ounce of fortune is worth a pound of forecast, 
An ounce of practice is wortha pound of preaching. 


I. M. L. 


There are numerous varieties of the 
saying *“‘An ounce of enterprise is worth 
a pound of privilege ”*—Richard Baxter 
(died 1691) is credited with the expression 
** An ounce of mirth is worth a pound of 
sorrow.” Generally it is wit” that makes 
the widest appeal to phrase-makers. Thus 
an Englishman says ‘‘an ounce of mother- 
wit is worth a pound of learning”; the 
Scotsman homologates him ‘‘an ounce 0’ wit 
is worth a pound o’ lear”; while the 
German has it ‘‘an ounce of mother-wit is 
worth a pound of school-wit.”” To the 
Scotsman ‘* wit ” appears to be the one thing 
needful. Hence he says ‘‘an ounce 0’ 
mither-wit is worth a pound o’ clergy.” 
But the Englishman discriminates—‘ an 
ounce of wit that’s bought is worth a pound 
that’s taught.” Qualities other than ‘* wit” 
also commend themselves to the English- 
man—‘‘an ounce of discretion is worth 
a pound of wit” or ‘“‘an ounce of wisdom 
is worth a pound of wit.” It is unnecessary 
to cite further parallels. Scotus. 


Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. 
A piece of thirteen hexameters beginning 
with the above words was first published 
from an old MS. by J. J. Sealiger in his 
edition of Vergil’s ‘ Catalecta,’ and attri- 
buted to Petronius. The lines are to be 
seen in collections of the fragments of 
Petronius. If Fulgentius was right 
(‘Mytholog.,’ lib. i. cap. i.) in assigning 
‘*Primus....timor’’? to Petronius, then 
Statius in ‘ Theb.’ iii. 661 was not original. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Hon. John Finch, killed in June of that year, 
is certainly an error, as George, the ninth 
Earl of Winchilsea (who succeeded 2 Aug., 
1769), was never married, and Daniel, the 
eighth Earl (1730-69) had no son. My 
authority for saying that this John Finch 
was the fourth son of Heneage Finch, third 
Earl of Aylesford, is the contemporary 
peerages and the Finch family pedigree. 

Heneage, third Earl of Aylesford, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Pocket Peerage of England,’ a 
new edition by B. Longmate, printed in 
1813—a singularly accurate record—had, 
by his wife Charlotte, fifth daughter of 
Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset, twelve 
children, as here enumerated :— 

1. Heneage, fourth Earl, born 4 July, 1751; 
died 21 Oct., 1812. 

2. Charles, born 4 June, died 
17 Dee., 1819. 

3. William Clement, born 27 May, 1753 ; 
died Sept., 1794. 


1752 ; 


4. Charlotte, born 13 May, 1754; died 
7 July, 1808, Countess of Suffolk. 

5. John, born 22 May, 1755; killed 20 
June, 1777. 

6. Edward, born 26 April, 1756; died 
27 Oct., 1843. 

7. Daniel, born 3 April, 1757; died 
Oct., 1840. 

8. Seymour, born 11 June, 1758; died 


2 Feb., 1794. 

9. Henry Allington, born 26 Feb., 1760 ; 
died 19 Nov., 1780. 

10. Frances, born 9 Feb., 1761; died 
21 Nov., 1838, Countess of Dartmouth. 

11. Maria Elizabeth, born 7 Oct., 1766; 
died unm. 19 Dee., 1793. 

12. Henrietta Constantia, born 3 June, 
1769, died, unm., in 1814. 

That John, the fifth child, is omitted in 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ is due, I fancy, to 
oversight. F. pe H. L. 


Peter WILCOCK (11 S. i. 347, 418).—The 
translator of Bede’s ’? Lives of the Abbots of 
Wearmouth’ was a Roman Catholic priest, 
not a Church of England divine. This is 
evident from a passage in the preface to his 
book, in which he makes a quotation from 
‘‘a Protestant divine.” He officiated at 
the Catholic chapel in Dunning Street, 
Bishopwearmouth, in the registers of which 
chapel his name is entered for the first time 


in 1809. When, in 1812, the Rev. W. 
Fletcher, priest {in charge, died, Mr. 
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Wilcock succeeded him. His name appears 
as a subscriber to Burnett’s ‘ History of 
Sunderland’® published in 1819—a_ year 
after his ‘ Lives of the Abbots’ was issued. 
He was removed from Sunderland to Liver- 
pool shortly afterwards, and there we lose 
sight of him. Ricup. WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


TRUCHSESSIAN GALLERY, NEW Roap (118. 
i. 369, 418).—The first part of “ that mag- 
nificent and truly capital collection of 
pictures well known as forming the Truch- 
sessian Gallery,’”> which was ‘imported at 
immence expence from the Continent,” and 
comprised ‘‘ some of the finest works of the 
most celebrated masters,” was sold by 
Skinner, Dyke & Co. ‘without reserve ” 
on Thursday, 27 March, 1806, and two 
following days. Among the greatest of the 
names included in the sale catalogue of this 
part of the collection were Giorgione, 
Veronese, Rubens, Van Dyck, Diirer, Hol- 
bien (sic), Rembrandt, and Brower (sic). 

At the end of the first day’s sale 80 pictures 
had been sold for 8871. 1s. 6d.; the total 
on the following day had been brought up 
to 1,8027. 12s. 6d. for 160 pictures; and 
on the last day the full sum realized was 
3,152/. 15s. 6d. for 240 paintings. A “ sin- 
gularly high-finished picture” by Mignon 
fetched the highest price (47/. 5s.) realized 
in this sale. 

The second part of the collection was 
sold on 24, 25, and 26 April, 1806, and 
included 240 pictures, which were sold at 
prices ranging from ll. 10s. to 315l., paid 
for Guercino’s ‘ Susannah and the Elders.’ 

The (so-called) ‘* Portrait of Martin 
Luther, painted in his best manner” by 
Holbien (sic), which was No. 157 in the first 
part of the Collection, was exhibited at the 
National Loan Exhibition last winter, and 
its provenance indicated in the official 
catalogue. 

I shall be glad to send Mr. AtecK ABRA- 
HAMS any further facts he may need. 

Maurice W. BRockwELt. 


Masgor JOHN JOHNSON (11 S. i. 309, 418). 
—Mk. Scorrt in his reply says that ‘‘ Major 
Johnson of the 3rd Ceylon Regiment pub- 
lished in 1810 ‘ A Narrative of the Operations 
of a Detachment in an Expedition to 
Candy in the Island of Ceylon, in the Year 
1804.°”’ The author of that narrative was 
not Major Johnson, but my great-uncle, 
Major (afterwards Lieut.-Col.) Arthur John- 
ston. I have not a copy of the original 
publication, but I have one of a new edition 


which was published by James M’Glashan, 
50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin, and Win. 
S. Orr & Co., Paternoster Row, London, in 
1854. I shall be very happy to furnish 
any of your correspondents who may care 
to know anything further about the author 
of the narrative with such particulars about 
him as I am acquainted with. He was not, 
of course, the Lieut.-Col. John Johnson 
who wrote ‘A Journey from India to Eng- 
land’ in 1817.  ArcuipaLD J. MACKEY. 
Hurst House, Twyford, Berks. 


Nortine Hint: irs Erymowoey (115. i. 
408).—It has no more to do with nuts 
than a cot has to do with a cut; uw and o are 
different sounds. In order to be sure of 
the origin, we want old spellings and old 
records ; but such records as refer us, by 
guess, to a Latin nodosus, are not of much 
value. 

A possible solution is that it meant 
‘hill of the Hnottings or sons of Hnotta.” 
Hnotta is a known name (Birch, ‘Cart. 
Saxon.,’ ii. 549; iii. 498). Nottingham is 
known to have been Snotinga-ham, or “* home 
of the sons of Snot.” Knottingley suggests 
a form Cnotta. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


THE CRADLE OF HENRY OF MONMOUTH: 
Bau Famity (11 S. i. 183, 258, 314).—The 
date of the presentation of Peregrine Ball, 
B.A., to the Vicarage of Newland, in the 
deane of Forest, co. Gloucester, was 
11 Feb., 1745/6; of his institution, 20 Feb., 
1745/6; of the sequestration on his death, 
22 Nov., 1794. All the transcripts of the 
parish registers 1751-90 are in his writing 
and signed by him. These transcripts 
contain no entry of baptism, marriage, or 
burial of any of the name, 1751-94, except 
the burial of Susanna Ball (not otherwise 
described) in 1757. The episcopal visita- 
tions describe him as B.A. until 1764, when 
the record was altered to M.A.; they show 
him as resident on and serving his cure, and 
from 1776 as also serving the chapelry of 
Coleford annexed to the living; they make 
no reference to a plurality. There was a 
contemporary family of Bannister living in 
the parish. The foregoing information is 
taken from the records of the Gloucester 
Diocesan Registry. 

Peregrine’s will is not in the Gloucester 
Probate Registry, but was probably proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

The Rev. R. H. Evered, the present Vicar 
of Newland, informs me that the parish 
registers were not signed, and contain no 
further information. 
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The following information is supplied by 
Mr. R. Lachlan, Se.D., of Trellech, co. 
Monmouth :— 

Among the deeds of his property there 
are two fragments relating to the purchase 
of a plot of ground by the Rev. Peregrine 
Ball, in 1749 and a deed of conveyance of 
the same in 1797 by Thomas Bannister Ball, 
of St. Briavels, co. Gloucester, esquire, only 
son and heir at law of the Rev. Peregrine 
Ball, clerk, late of Newland. 

Trellech registers contain the record of 
the burial of Peregrine Ball, 14 Nov., 1794. 
In the chancel is a tombstone believed to be 
his, but it is almost covered by a layer of 
stone, placed there about twenty years since 
for the purpose of raising the holy table. 
Adjoining is the tombstone of James Ball, 
A.B., Minor Canon of the Collegiate Church 
of Bristol, son of the Rev. James Ball of 
Trellech parish and Dorothy his wife, died 
10 July, 1739, aged 24 years. In the 
churchyard is the gravestone of the Rev. 
James Ball, Vicar of Trellech, age 67, 
date illegible. 

Trellech registers 1762-94 were signed by 
curates, first by Howel Powel, and after his 
death by his son Ezra Powel, the latter 
succeeding Ball as vicar in 1794. 

Trellech had no vicarage house until 
1820. From 1686 there was a_ lecturer 
paid out of a trust fund left by a former 
vicar; the lecturer acted as curate, and 
sometimes also as schoolmaster. 

The minute-books of the trustees show 
that on 18 June, 1750, Peregrine Ball was 
removed from the lectureship, and was 
succeeded therein by Howel Powel, and later 
by Ezra Powel. Later the trustees called 
_ on Ezra to explain why there had _ been 
no services in church, and he said there was 
only occasionally an evening service, and 
that he used to read prayer at 9 A.M. every 
Sunday, until the people ceased to come. 
Subsequently he promised in future to read 
prayers in the morning on the Sundays on 
which an evening service was held. 

In 1766 Peregrine Ball signed the minute- 
book with other trustees; he signed first, 
indicating that he was vicar. 

F. 8. Hockapay. 

Highbury, Lydney. 


“Putt” (11 S. i. 407)—This is simply 
the verbal substantive, from pull, verb. The 
‘E.D.D.’ gives :— 
ae so weaken, to bring low, to pull down. ‘The 


ague has properly pulled him this time’; Kent. 
And again, ‘It has pulled him sadly’; Kent.” 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Mark Twain: ArtTEMUS (11 S. i. 
367, 418).—I well remember hearing Mark 
Twain lecture in London, but whether in 
the Hanover Square Rooms or elsewhere 
I do not recollect. Neither can I give the 
date. I should think it must have been 
about 1873-7. I think that the lecture, or 
part of it, was about the Sandwich Islands. 
{ was not much amused by it; in fact, I 
was disappointed with the matter and the 
monotonous delivery of the lecturer. Yet 
there were two of his queer jests which 
stuck in my memory. 

Speaking of the natives (‘‘ Kanakas” I 
think he called them), he said that they 
— lie till the air around them became 

ue. 

Again, concerning a mountain in one of 
the islands he said that it was so high that 
when you got to the top you could not speak 
the truth, adding, ‘‘ I know, for I’ve been 
there.” 

I never saw Artemus Ward. Did he not 
at one time lecture at the Egyptian Hall ? 
I find among the advertisements in my 
copy of ‘ Artemus Ward in London,” pub- 
lished by John Camden Hotten, in the 
“Very Important New Books. Special 
List for 1870,” the following :— 

“Artemus Ward’s Lecture at the Egyptian Hall, 
with the Panorama, 6s. Edited by T. Ww Robertson 
(Author of ‘Caste,’ ‘Ours,’ ‘Society,’ &c.), and E. P. 
Hingston.” 

Charles F. Browne (Artemus Ward) died 
in 1867. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Between thirty-two and _ thirty - seven 
years ago Mark Twain certainly lectured 
in the old Hanover Square Rooms, my 
husband and I being present. It was 
pitiful. No one in the audience laughed 
or smiled but we two. The remarks around 
us were, ‘‘ What a fool the man must be !”’ 
&ec. The performance rapidly degenerated 
into a lecture from Mark Twain to us two, 
with a wonderful sympathetic comprehen- 
sion between us. However, he persevered 
to the end and told his wonderful whistling 
story. M. L. Sanpers. 

Parkholme, Elm Park Gardens, 8. W. 


Mr. ScHLoEsseR can hardly have heard 
Artemus Ward in the later seventies, as he 
died in 1867. I heard him at the beginning 
of that year or the end of 1866, and he died 
shortly after. So great were his humour 
and genius that the “excessive drawling ” 
(this is a true description), the downcast eyes, 
the melancholy expression, and even the 
frequent consumptive cough, only added 
to the piquancy of the wit. No one with 
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the least sense of humour could call it a states : “Werth, Weorth, Wyrth. Syllabee 


dull entertainment. It is true that his 
serious expression so impressed the audience 
that at first they were unable, for a few 
minutes, to grasp the humour of his remarks ; 
but when they did, it was a constant succes- 
sion of a few words followed by roars of 
laughter (during which he always stopped 
speaking) for the remaining hour and a half 
or two hours of the lecture. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 
{Several other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


‘*GaLLEy In (11 S. i. 
389).—The term gally,” abounding 
in ‘* galls,” is common in many dialects, and 
is fully explained in the ‘E.D.D.’ A ** gall” 
is ‘‘a barren or unfertile spot in a field ; 
wet, spongy land.” Also ‘‘ waste land, a 
strip by the side of the road; the plural 
is applied to spots of land in a field where 
the crop has failed.” The adj. ‘* gally,” 
as applied to crops, means ‘thin and poor, 
having defective spots’; and as applied 
to a coppice, ‘‘scanty, having gaps.” 
Perhaps this may explain some. of the 
examples. WatterR W. SKEAT. 


the following from William 
‘Glossarium Antiquitatum  Bri- 
tannicarum,’ 2nd ed., 1733, p. 61, may afford 
a clue to the meaning of galley: ‘‘nam & 
Calai vel Clai Britannis est pro Luto (quod 
& Persis est Caly). ...” It is possible, 
therefore, that * “galley” in the combinations 
mentioned may mean “ clay.” 

An acquaintance with the localities re- 
ferred to by E. H. A. 8. might determine 
the accuracy or otherwise of this conjecture. 
JoHN HopcGKIN. 


Perhaps 
Baxter’s 


I would suggest that this word is a variant 
of ‘ gallows,” and that place-names in 
which it occurs represent the sites of gibbets, 
of which the severity of the law in olden 
days rendered many necessary. There is 
in Edgefield, a village in Norfolk, a field 
called the Gallows Field, and local tradition 
attributes the name to the above-men- 
tioned source. ‘* Gallows”’ is derived from 


A.-S. galga, M.E. galwes, and among other 
forms of the word the ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
** gall(e)y.” C. E. Lomax. 


WortH’’ 1n Pruace-NaMEs (11 S. i. 
389).—Edmund Gibson giv es in his edition 
of ‘The Saxon Chronicle’* (Oxford, 
de and therein he | 


Nominibus Locorum,’ 


1692) | 
an appendix containing ‘ Regule Generales to Mesopotamia he is anaes half way 


| Werth, weorth, wyrth, sive initiales sive 
finales, profluunt a S. peondiz, predium, 
platea, curia, villa.”* JoHN HopGKIN. 


The meaning of ‘‘ worth ” as a termination 
of a place-name is best conceived from its 
derivation. It comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon weorthig, via worthig, wurthig, worth. 
A weorthig is an enclosure—a close, a field, 
or even an estate. It is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon wédrian, to ward or defend, 
to guard. Thus we get a protected place, 
as Wandsworth, the estate by the Wandle, 
or Tamworth, the estate by the Tame; it 
is understood that the estates are protected. 
or fenced off from the surrounding country. 

Tuomas Wo. Huck. 

Saffron Walden. 


This means an enclosed homestead or 
farm. Vide Skeat’s ‘ Place-Names of Hert- 
fordshire,’ 1904, p. 54. W. B. GERISH. 


(Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 


Mesopotamia: ‘‘ THAT BLESSED WORD 
Mesopotamia” (11 S. i. 369).—It is told 
of the celebrated Methodist preacher George 
Whitefield that he, so persuasive was his 
eloquence, could reduce his hearers to tears 
merely by uttering the word Mesopotamia. 
This, at all events, is the version commonly 
current in religious circles. The genesis of 
the story was “indicated several years ago 
by Mr. Francis Jacox. Garrick, who greatly 
admired Whitefield’s preaching, was, it 
seems, responsible for its introduction into 
religious literature. Whitefield’s voice, says 
Jacox, was so wonderfully modulated that 
Garrick said ‘‘he could make men either 
laugh or cry by pronouncing the word 
Mesopotamia.” No reference is given to 
Garrick’s writings, or information as_ to 
when he used the words. Who first used the 
phrase ‘‘ that blessed word Mesopotamia ”’ 
I do not know. . Scorr.. 


Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ has :— 

“The true ‘ Mesopotamia’ ring (London Review)— 
i.e, something high-sounding and_ pleasing, but 
wholly past comprehension. The allusion is to the 
story of an old woman who told her pastor that 
she ‘found gr eat support in that comfortable word 
Mesopotamia.’ 

I have also heard a story of ‘* Mesopo- 
tamia”’ being a milestone in a portentously 
long extemporary prayer : “When he gets 


through.” 
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DicKENS : SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘ WOODBINE ” 
(10 8S. xii. 281, 333, 411; 11S. i. 76).—See 
the references cited s.v. ‘Smilax’ at 6 S. 
xii. 232. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Hotes on Books, Ke. 


Edited by 


The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 
Cc Clarendon 


. FE. Tucker Brooke. (Oxford, 
Press.) 
Mr. TucKER BROOKE, now described as “ In- 
structor in English in Yale University,” is known 
to Oxford, we believe, as a Rhodes Scholar, 
and certainly does credit to his training. He has 
already given us an excellent collection of ‘ The 
Shakespeare Apocrypha,’ and the present volume 
in a uniform style will be equally useful to lovers 
of Elizabethan drama. It shows careful and well- 
weighed learning, and will be regarded as at once 
a serviceable and a trustworthy text. Punctua- 
tion and capitalization only have been modified, 

‘In the latter particulars it appears incon- 
sistent with the requirements of conscientious 
editing to retain such errors as are due to the 
carelessness of the original compositor or to the 
limitations of the printer’s fount used, but in 
making these necessary minor changes the text 
has in no sense been ‘ modernized.’ ”’ 

This seems to us a very reasonable position 
to adopt. In matters of Elizabethan punctua- 
tion the edition goes further than we should, 
considering the enjoyment of the average reader. 
Thus ‘‘ the employment of the comma for elocu- 
tionary effect, to indicate a drop of the voice, 
has been retained.’”’ 'The critic of modern letters 
may have noticed this elocutionary comma in 
George Meredith’s verse, and will, we think, 
have generally been worried by it, or, at least, 
got nothing in the way of pause-indication (which 
the sense of the line itself should show) com- 
pensating for the mental shock of a noun hedged 
off from its verb. 

The Preface further explains that ‘‘ only the 
most indispensable matter could be admitted 
into this volume.’ On this score the book is 
amply equipped for the ordinary student, critical 
notes being added, as in Greek and Latin texts, 
at the bottom of the page, with brief indications 
of the authorities, Dyce and others. <A library 
edition on a larger scale is announced as in pre- 
paration, and will be eagerly awaited. We are 
promised there a discussion of Marlowe’s life 
and genius by Prof, Raleigh, as well as explanatory 
notes, and an investigation of Marlowe’s share 
in various Shakespearian dramas, 

In smaller type some pieces are printed which 
are of doubtful authenticity. ‘‘ Two  incon- 
siderable poems” printed by Dyce have been 
omitted on the ground of inadequate evidence. 
One of these, a fourteen-line Latin epitaph on 
Sir Roger Manwood, is described in a note as 
“last heard of in the possession of Col. W. F. 
Prideaux of Calcutta (1886).’’ It would be 
interesting to have recent news of this epitaph 
from our old friend and staunch correspondent, 

In accordance with the principles of punctua- 
tion stated above, we should have expected to see 
in ‘ The Tragedie of Dido’ ** Iarbas” so printed 


throughout. As it is, we have the form ‘‘ Iarbus ” 
generally in the text, though clearly not in the 
list of characters. Knowing as we do that the 
Elizabethan compositor had to work at a great 
rate, we should have had no hesitation in printing 
Tarbas ”’ throughout. 

In ‘ The Jew of Malta’ (p. 304), ll. 2340-43, 
we read :— 

Bar. Will’t please thee, mighty Selim-Calymath, 
To ascend our homely stayres ? 
Cal, I, Barabas, come Bashawes, attend. 

The only critical note to these lines is: ‘‘ attend] 
ascend Dyce, Wag. But “1” is a compositor’s 
error for *‘ Ay,’? and might have been corrected. 
Those who are familiar with the Folios of Shake- 
speare will recall similar corruption there. The 
same remark applies to the beginning of 1. 1687 
in ‘ The Jew of Malta’ :— 

I, Mr. he’s slain, 

Other modern texts read ‘“ Ay,’’ which, as a 
mere matter of convenience for the ordinary 
reader, we should prefer. A scholar of Mr. 
Tucker Brooke’s experience, doubtless, makes 
the mental correction without the slightest 
trouble, but in such a case it is well to consider 
the position of the less instructed. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with 
the various ‘ Introductions’ to the plays, which 
are all sound, laudably brief, and accurate. 
Oddly enough, there is ‘‘no documentary evi- 
dence to establish the authenticity ’’ of the two 
parts of ‘Tamburlaine’; but they are every- 
where, as is remarked, clearly signed by Marlowe. 
If there were another capable of the glorious un- 
rhymed lyric, 

Now walk the angels on the walles of heauen, 
As Centinels to warne th’ immortall soules, 
To entertaine deuine Zenocrate, 


we should have to add a wonderful poet to the 
Elizabethan galaxy. 

There are several interesting problems in the 
various texts of ‘ Doctor Faustus.’ It is decided 
here that Marlowe, though his material comes 
ultimately from the German ‘ Faustbuch’ pub- 
lished in 1587, did not know German, and used 
an English translation of 1588, though no such 
copy has yet been discovered earlier than 1592, 
‘Edward II.’ is mainly from Holinshed ; but no 
direct source for ‘ The Jew of Malta’ has so far 
been found. 


Folk-Stories from Southern Nigeria, West Africa. 
By Elphinstone Dayrell. (Longmans & Co.) 


In these, as in most other African folk-tales, we 
find the chief parts played by the beasts and birds 
which live and act on an equal footing with their 
human brothers; and the stories are often a 
childlike, not to say childish attempt to account 
for the peculiar ways and habits of animals, 
‘Why the Bat flies by Night,’ ‘Why the Bush 
Cat devours the Poultry,’ and the like. Other 
subjects which call out the story-telling faculty of 
these children of nature are the mysterious 
phenomena of the earth and sky. The reason 
‘Why the Moon Wanes and Waxes’ is this. 
Originally she was a rotund female who came down 
to earth, and in a charitable mood allowed a 
poor starving old woman every evening to carve 
slices from her obesity, to the manifest diminution 
of her figure. When frightened away by some 
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intrusive spies, she ceased from her generous 
self-sacrifice, and waxed to her former fair pro- 
portions, 

The other stories are not less grotesque in their 
meagre inventiveness. Even Mr. Lang, with all 
his keenness of scent for the ‘“ folkish,’’ can in 
his Introduction find little to say for the interest 
of these particular specimens. He is_ able, 
however, to discern a variant of the well-known 
Tom-Tit-Tot story in the tale of the hippopotamus 
whose devices are foiled through the cunning of 
the tortoise in discovering his name, which is 
Isantim. He traces also in ‘The King and the 
Ju-Ju Tree’ the familiar theme of not eating 
food when offered in the spirit-land. Otherwise 
little comes to the net of the folk-lorist. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE,. 


Messrs. W. HEFFER & SONS send from Cam- 
bridge their Catalogue 60, containing the Edition 
de Luxe of Matthew Arnold’s Works, 15 vols., 
1903, 61. 6s., and first editions of ‘ The Strayed 
Reveller,’ 1849, and ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ 
1852, 15/7. Under Bacon is ‘ The Advancement of 
Learning’ in the original calf, 1674, with the 
autograph of Lilly, 4/. 4s.; under Blackmore, 
the scarce first edition of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 3 vols., 
original blue cloth, 1869, 18/.; under Blake, 
Gilchrist’s ‘ Life,’ 2 vols., 1880, 21. 2s.; and 
under Browning, ‘Gold Hair,’ morocco, 1864, 
7l. 7s. <A fine large copy of the first edition of 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1621, is 40. 
Under Coleridge is the first edition of ‘ Fears in 
Solitude,’ 4to, levant by Riviére, 1798, 161.; 
and under Goldsmith first editions of ‘ The Good 
Natur’d Man’ and ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
2 vols., bound in morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 351. 
Among Keats items is the first edition of ‘ Lamia, 
and other Poems,’ in the original boards, uncut, 
601. Under Landor is the first edition of his 
* Poems,’ morocco, 24/. There are first editions 
of William Morris and Scott; also of Shelley, 
including ‘ The Cenci,’ original boards, uncut, 
85/., and ‘ Prometheus,’ 33/7. There is Swin- 
burne’s ‘ The Queen-Mother,’ first edition, original 
cloth, Pickering, 407. Under Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book is the excessively rare first edition, 
John Daye, 1578, 451. 

The Catalogue also includes autograph letters 
from Shelley, Matthew Arnold, and _ others. 
Under De Quincey is the original MS. of his paper 
on Pope, bound in morocco, 201. 10s. Under 
Lamb is an unpublished acrostic to Emma B. 
written in an album, 30]. Among pictures is a 
charcoal sketch by Burne-Jones, ‘ The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,’ drawn for Morris, 281. 10s. 
The Catalogue contains many illustrations, 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 221 
is devoted to the Fine Arts. Under Archi- 
tecture is the Dictionary issued by the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society, with the supple- 
mentary volume, 8 vols. in 6, folio, half-morocco, 
1853-92, 8/. Under Blake are many items. 
Under Caricatures is a collection of old engravings, 
1750-1820, 261. 5s. Under Cellini is Addington 
Symonds’s translation of the Life, first edition, 
2 vols., Nimmo, 1888, 4/. 15s. Costume includes 
many important works, including Hull’s ‘ British 
Army’ and Gauci’s ‘ British Navy,’ folio, 100/. 
Under Daniell is his ‘Voyage round Great 


Britain,’ containing 308 coloured aquatint plates, 
8 vols. in 4, folio, half-morocco, 1814, 48/. There 
are works under Decoration and Ornament, 
including Cauvet’s rare ‘ Recueil d’Ornemens 4 
1’ Usage des jeunes Artistes,’ royal folio, old boards 
(one side missing), Paris, 1777, 65/1. Another 
rare work is from the collection of Reynolds with 
his autograph and stamp, Errard’s ‘ Vases 
antiques,’ 1651, &c., 41. 10s. Under Diirer is a 
collection of 34 woodcuts, 120/.; and under 
Leech 50 original pencil sketches contributed 
to Punch, 1001. There is an almost perfect copy 
of the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 1493, 267. Under 
Paris are nine water-colours by Allom, intended 
to illustrate Mrs. Gore’s ‘ Paris in 1841,’ with 
copy of the book, 21/. Among many works 
under Portraits are Harding’s ‘ Biographical 
Mirror,’ 3 vols. in 1, 4to, russia, 1795, 18/.; and 
Knight’s ‘ Gallery,’ 2 vols., royal folio (one of 
125 copies), 1837, 91. 9s. There are works under 
Redgrave, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Romney, 
Turner, and many others. 


Messrs. M. Simmons & Waters of Leamington 
Spa send two Catalogues, Nos, 244 and 245. The 
former contains a good general book list, and 
opens with an extra-illustrated Boswell, with 
‘ Johnsoniana,’ extended to 7 vols., morocco by 
Riviére, 14/. 14s. Under Goldsmith is the first 
edition of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ morocco, 
1773, 21/.; and under Gibbon ‘ The Decline and 
Fall,’ 12 vols., half-calf, 1832, 3/. There are 
some playbills on satin, and works under Row- 
landson and Ruskin, A set of Thackeray, 
13 vols., morocco, 1904, is 61, 6s. 

Catalogue 245 contains Old Engravings, Por- 
traits, Original Drawings, and a Selection of 
Doré Prints. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
end address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


_M. L. R. Bresiar (“ Damiens’ bed of steel ”).— 
Goldsmith’s Damiens was a fanatic who stabbed 

uis XV., and was cruelly tortured in order to 
extort a confession from him. 


A. ABRAHAMS and W. G. RicHarps.—Forwarded 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 
CHRISTOLOGIES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
PEERAGE AND PEDIGREE. 

FROM THE BOTTOM UP. 


NEW NOVELS:—NOW!; PERFIDIOUS LYDIA; SIMON THE JESTER; BIANCA’S 
DAUGHTER; A GENTLEMAN OF VIRGINIA; A SINNER IN ISRAEL; THE MODEL 
IN GREEN; A HONEYMOON—AND AFTER; THE DISCOVERY OF THE DEAD. 


NAPOLEON AND OUR SECRET-SERVICE MONEY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—THE FALL OF ABD-UL-HAMID; A CENTURY OF EMPIRE; 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK PAPYRI; RECOLLECTIONS OF A YORKSHIRE 
VILLAGE; AMONG THE DANES; COUNTY PEDIGREES: NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


CHRISTIANS AT MECCA; THE FOUNDRESS OF GIRTON; STERNE’S ‘JOURNAL TO ELIZA.’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE. FINE ARTS. MUSIC. DRAMA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


ROBERT DODSLEY. 

BOLOGNA: ITS ANTIQUITIES AND ART. 

PROF. FEUILLERAT ON LYLY. 

THE AITAREYA ARANYAKA. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Undesirable Governess; Maradick at Forty; The Wife of Altamont ; 
Intellectual Mansions, S.W. ; A Maid of the Silver Sea; Hearts Contending ; The Sword-Maker ; 
Hypocrites and Sinners ; The Shirra. 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—A Japanese Artist in London; The Naval Annual; Comte d’Artois; 
Duchesse de Dino; Nos Libertés politiques. 

MR. ALFRED NUTT; HUMPHREY DYSON; ‘AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT’; 
STERNE AND THE ‘JOURNAL TO ELIZA’; SALE. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Natural History (A History of Birds; Indian Birds, Salmon, Sea-Trout, and Trout) ; 
Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Eton College Portraits; Fritz Boehle; Hero and Leander; The Japan-British 
Exhibition ; Archeological Notes ; Sales; Gossip; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Tristan ; Shamus O’Brien ; Muguette ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Chains; The Tragedy of Pompey the Great ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 


For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 
3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


ONE Vol. ... 07 0 0 

TWO Vols. ... oe ‘sis 010 6 

FOUR Vols, 014 0 

FIFTEEN Vols. ... 5 5 0 
deposit of 28, 6d. on each. is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
*1 Month 6 Months 12 Months 


ONE Vol. ... 
TWO Vols. ... 
THREE Vols, ove 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX Vols. ... 
TWELVE Vols, ... 3 0 
*A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 
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CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 4 0 06 0 010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Kxchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES, 
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